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7 From the British Friend. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS. 


Fourth-day morning, 5th month 20th.—Met | friends. 
at ten o'clock. The names of the representatives | we hoped 
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No, 48. 
but it plainly evidenced where and on whom 
their faith and hope were fixed. 

Referring to the answers to the queries, a 
Friend alluded to the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Friends generally read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but do they earnestly seek for the power 
and teaching of that Holy Spirit which first 
gave them forth, and can only open them to the 
understanding? Thus they would teach us to 


shun the detracting word, which, though appa- 
rently of trivial import at the time, may be re- 
membered for years afterwards, and blight the 
frinedship and esteem of dear and long-loved 
She longed that we might forgive, as 


to be forgiven; love one another as 


were read over; they were generally present. | Christ had loved us, and learn to overcome evil 


There were none from Scotland. Doorkeepers | with 


were named; and the answers to queries were 
read as far as Essex. 

Afternoon.—Met at four o’clock. Katharine 
Backhouse as clerk, Esther Seebohm to assist at 
the desk, and Sarah Robson, with Eliza Barclay 
and Lucy B. Mounsey to assist in reading, were 
the Friends named by the committee, who, 
being approved by Friends generally, were ap- 
pointed to fill those offices. 

On taking her seat, the clerk said she trusted 
none of her dear sisters would consider that they 
felt themselves sel/-gualified to fill such responsi- 
ble places, but rather that their prayers and 
silent breathing of spirit might ascend to the 
Father of mercies, and Head of the church, 
that He would show what to do, and what to 
leave undone ; and that He might preside over 
us, from whom alone all help and guidance for 
right action and service can proceed. 

The answers to the queries were completed ; 
and a few Friends were appointed to draw up a 
summary of them for a future sitting: and two 
epistles from New York and New England were 
read. 

Two Friends remarked on the sweet savor of 
that from New England, and on the allusion to 
our beloved friends, Priscilla Green and M 
Nicholson, in the last. A Friend observed that 
the allusion to quiet contentment with such 
things as we had, and the tender advice to 
moderation in all things, were striking, consider- 
ing that when it was written, our dear sisters 
knew nothing of the fearful tornado which had 
Overspread the commercial world in America; 


ary | He claims, and is calling for. 


good. <A Friend quoted the language, “I 
sat down under his shadow with great delight, 
and his fruit was sweet to my taste.” She be- 
lieved as this was the exercise of our souls 
in coming together to worship the Most High, 
we should indeed experience His power and fal- 
ness to be far beyond the ceremonies and devices 
of man: His glory and peace wou'd overshadow 
us at these solemn seasons, so that our conduct 
and lives would testify our fellowship to be with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
Throughout the conflicts and cares of the day, 
we should be living witnesses to the Truth, and 
that we had been with Jesus. 

Pifth-day morning.—A Friend addressed her 
young Friends on conformity to the world, and 
how it is opposed to the love of Christ; that 
with the improved advantages now afforded by 
the more educated state of society, surely there 
must be a more enlarged sphere for usefulness, 
and talent, and opportunities to glorify the Lord, 
to whom we owe all we have and are. She be- 
lieved some dreaded the loud laugh and frown 
of the world, and were ashamed to confess Jesus 
before men; and this fear of the world and of 
man prevented the true fear of God having due 
place in the heart, and the service for Him which 
How many He 
would send on gospel errands and employ him- 
self, if obedience to His commands kept pace 
with knowledge. Epistles from Ohio, Indiana 
and Baltimore were read ; also an excellent epis- 
tle from an absent brother (J. P. Milner), and a 
testimony for Elizabeth Beck, a minister de- 
ceased. 
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Daniel Williams and Samuel Fox, accom-| was another point he must ask us to bear with 
panied by Peter Bedford and John Allen, came|him in hearing, relative to reading—especially 
into our meeting. After Samuel Fox had been | works of fiction, which have indeed a dissipat- 
engaged in prayer, Daniel Williams said that he | ing effect upon the mind, and unfit it for relish- 
felt in addressing us he must speak to various|ing more wholesome and solid food; and he 
states and conditions; he believed there was a/ would entreat us to consider whether we are 
zeal not according to knowledge, which, by its| really rightly employing the talents lent, the 
rash and forward haste, did harm ; and there was| grace given fora little while, ‘redeeming the 
a discouragement which, by its depressing influ-| time,” during the short space granted us to pre- 
ence, prevented the growth of divine grace. He| pare for eternity. How few, very few, appear to 
alluded to the need for patient abiding in the| come forth as gospel ministers in the vineyard of 
furnace, till the image and superscription of|their Lord; and he believed these things do in- 
Jesus were fully perfected, and the language|deed quench His Spirit—are instrumental in 
could be adopted, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be| leading us to deny the Lord who bought us, and 
done.”’ Daniel Williams also spoke of bearing|to crucify Him afresh, by taking His place in 
the cross—of the pure gold which is refined by|the heart. Another point which he must desire 
tribulation, and has no worldly mixture or soil | us to consider, was in reference to what are gene- 
to defile its purity. He felt sure there were| rally called “ works of art.”’ It is often the un- 
some plants of our heavenly Father’s own right-| lawful love of lawful things which are the worst 
hand planting, and which had been watered by | enemies of the cross of Christ. He longed that 
celestial dews ; and he longed that nothing might) these things might have their due place in our 
hinder the growth of these, but that they might| hearts, and that we might ever remember that we 
be willing to abide all the turning and overturn-| are bound for eternity and immortal glory, and 
ing of His holy hand upon them, and learn| may be called away at any moment to render up 
every lesson designed by heavenly wisdom. In) the last solemn account to Him who gives us all, 
that love which many waters cannot quench, he| not to be spent for our own indulgence or self- 
desired our advancement towards Zion, that! gratification, but as bought and redeemed from 
nothing might check the growth of the tender] earthly things, and enjoyments, and luxuries, by 
grapes, but that peace, and blessing, and joy|a Saviour’s most precious blood, to be His self- 
might be our abiding portion. denying disciples—the lowly followers of a cruci- 
Samuel Fox said that it wasa very simple| fied Lord. 
message he wished to leave among us. More} Daniel Williams again entreated us, with holy 
especially would he desire to press upon our at-| boldness and decision, to prefer the narrow 
tention a subject which, during the thirty years| way, which is not more difficult now than it 
he had been required to minister in the Lord’s|ever was, nor more easy than it has always 
service, he had never had to speak of before—| been. He entreated us to attend to the tender 
that of self-denial in reference to apparel. In| visitations and intimations of the Holy Spirit, 
view of the decided advantages of this self-de-|and commended us to the watchful care and 
nial, he besought us to consider the words of the| preserving love of the unslumbering Shepherd 
servants of the Lord, Paul and Timothy ; and he} of Israel. 
could not see how Christian women can take the} A Friend of this meeting earnestly desired 
Scripture in the wide and negative manner which | that the message we had heard might not be sent 
practice would seem to indicate, and which must|in vain, or soon pass away from our thoughts; 
be opposed to the simplicity of the Truth as it is| times like these are not at our command, and 
in Jesus. It was simplicity he desired. Much! will be found among our added privileges and 
depended on wives and mothers in these matters ; | responsibilities, when every one of us shall have - 
and surely it should be a subject of thought, con-| to give account of herself to God. O that they 
sidering how some luxuries might interfere with | may not then be found to be in vain! 
the highest, yea, the eternal interests of those} Svon after the Friends left, a Friend spoke of 
most dear to them. If worldly splender, and/ musical entertainments, and referred to a visit of 
grandeur or wealth, had been requisite for the|two Friends to a young person who spoke of her- 
right development of the Christian character, no| self as sowartotr bs fond of music, in which she 
doubt it would have been recorded as belonging| spent much time. The Friends (ministers) told 
to Him who remains our perfect example, that|her that she would have to put it all aside, and 
we should follow His steps; and who is with His|find sweeter harmony. She replied, ‘Oh, 
people always to the endof the world. But how/| never,” looking at the instrument beside her. 
different was His coming! The birth in a| However, their words were true—all her music 
manger—the man of sorrows and acquainted | has been relinquished ; but she has found sweeter 
with grief—His poverty—His humiliation and | melody in her heart unto her Lord and in dedica- 
ignominious death on the cross for our sakes—|tion to Him; and she longed that this instance 
His sufferings and self-denying sacrifice as the | might encourage some to retrace their steps in the 
One-offering—ought plainly to indieate what His | path of life. 
professed followers should strive after. There! Strth-day afternoon.—Met at four. 
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mary of the answers was brought in, and, after; Thoughts on Christian Worship, and the usual 
being read twice over, was left in charge of| mode of conducting it, in connection with its 
several Friends, who were nominated to meet} moral and religious influence. By Isaac 
and consider whether they should send an epis-| Rosson. 
tle this year to the counties. A testimony from [Continued from page 738. 
York Quarterly Meeting for Richard F. Foster} But Christianity is not inherited by descent. 
was read. A Friend spoke in allusion to mater-| Every individual in every succeeding generation, 
nal duties and responsibilities, and on the im-| however favorably circumstanced, is born a child 
portant influence which mothers had in the| of fallen Adam; and a similar process to that 
heart and life of their children. It is indeed a| by which his ancestors may have been regener- 
solemn thing to have the charge of an immortal | ated, has to be undergone by each before he can 
spirit bound for eternity. To a little child there| become a true follower of those “who through 
is no face, no smile, no look so sweet as its| faith and patience inherit the promises.” Hence, 
mother’s, no love so tender or so precious. Oh!/in contemplating the history of the Christian 
how important, then, that all her conduct should | church, and of the various reformations which 
tend to bring it to Jesus, to commit it to His/ have from time to time been attempted, it need 
holy care and protection in faith and prayer, | not excite our surprise, whilst it is striking and 
that future years, when she may be withdrawn | instructive, to notice how the spiritual life and 
from the precious privilege, may prove that her| zeal by which the first Christians and the leaders 
watchful and firm yet gentle efforts have not) of those reforms were actuated, were often want- 
been in vain. How plain is the promise—“ If] ing in their successors; and how strong a ten- 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who| dency there has ever been to seek to supply this 
giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not.” Oh, | deficiency by something obvious and gratifying 
that we could rely in faith upon these words. He) to the senses. Accordingly, whilst we find no 
never blames us for our ignorance, but kindly | trace of instrumental music in the worship of 
teaches; never upbraids, but encourages; lead-| the primitive Christians, it began to find admis- 
ing on step by step as we are able to bear it.| sion when the Church had lost much of its vital- 
There were some present who might feel that| ity. Indeed, it may well excite our suspicions 
they had no time to attend to these things, and/as to the soundness of the practice, when we 
the supply of the daily wants was all they could] find its first introduction attributed, as it has 
engage in; but whilst feeling near sympathy| been by some, to Pope Vitalian, who, about the 
with them in their many cares and varied trials, | year 670, is said to have “ brought the organ 
she did believe that if, in prayer, they sought|into Rome.’’ It is, however, stated in the 
also for heavenly food, it would be mercifully | « Penny Cyclopedia” that the earliest account 
and abundantly dispensed, and God would sup-| to Le relied on of the introduction of the instru- 
ply all their need according to his riches in glory| ment into the west, is that about the year 755 
through Jesus Christ. the Greek Emperor Copronymus sent one as a 
A Friend quoted the apostle’s declaration, “‘I| present to Pepin, King of France; and that in 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for itis| the following century, organs became common 
the power of God unto salvation.” In how|in Europe. The same article states that in Eng- 
many ways are we ashamed of this gospel, and| land they had become common before the 10th 
would put aside this or another duty plainly| century; and yet we find that in the English 
manifested as ours, believing it to be only a/ Convocation held in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
little thing, and yet possibly the very thing re-|(A.D. 1562) “for settling the Liturgy,” the 
uired to show our allegiance and obedience to| retaining of organs was carried only by a casting 
our Lord? How much weakness may follow} vote. It would appear, indeed, from the follow- 
from repeated disobedience in what we may con-| ing quotations, that the use of these or other 
sider little things! and thus slight and grieve | instruments in worship was by no means general 
the Holy Spirit. A Friend alluded to the words | during the greater part of the period included 
of George Fox, in which he exhorts families to| between these dates. ‘‘Our church,” says 
assemble together for mutual spiritual benefit ;! Thomas Aquinas, writing probably at Paris about 
and she believed that much profit would ensue|the year 1250, “does not use musical instru- 
from this practice. She also repeated William | ments, as harps and psalteries, in the praise of 
Penn’s advice, that ‘“‘our meetings should be| God, lest she should seem to Judaize.” Savon- 
held in the power of God, and under it, not) arola, the great reformer of Florence, about A.D. 
above it.” If this were the case, she believed| 1494, very shortly before Luther began to op- 
we should be gathered in His name, and know] pose the sale of indulgences, thus includes the 
His living presence indeed among us. recent introduction of music among the evidences 
(To be concluded.) of the then truly degraded condition of the 
church. ‘No one,” says he, “teaches the Holy 
He that makes not himself cheap by indis-| Scriptures; since that light has been extin- 
cteet conversation, puts value enough upon him-| guished it has been night. Instead of preaching 
self every where.— Penn. Christ, they offer for money from the pulpit a 
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mixture of philosophy and Christianity, or one 
hears nothing at all but of Aristotle and Plato, 
of Cicero and Demosthenes, and other heathens. 
They hold markets, too, in the churches; and 
to disturb even the still devotion of individuals, 
the Devil has beyun to bring into operation music 
and the organ, which only please the ear and 
edify nothing. In the ancient polity, it is true,” 
he adds, ‘‘ there were many festivals with songs, 
trumpets, a tabernacle, and the like, but these for 
the most part had an end with Christ.” 

The learned Erasmus wrote in a similar strain 
against the use of organs in churches, observing 
that “people flock thereto as to a theatre or 
stage, that their ears may be tickled or de- 
lighted.” 

Thus it appears tbat the practice in question 
gradually crept into the Church between the 7th 
and 15th centuries, which, it will be generally 
admitted, embrace the darkest period of its his- 
tory—a period when practical piety being nearly 
extinct, it had become the fashion, in imitation 
partly of pagan worship, and partly of the Jew- 
ish ritual, to endeavor, by splendid edifices and 
music, by showy vestments, and by a variety of 
imposing ceremonies, to strike the senses and 
obtain the admiration of the unreflecting masses 
of the community. Very much, indeed, in pro- 
portion to the decline of spirituality and vital 
godliness, has primitive simplicity ever given 
way to external show and to self-pleasing per- 
formances. We may trace this tendency, vari- 
ously modified, not only in the Romish and 
Greek churches, but also in those of the Re- 
formation, including some of the various bodies 
of Nonconformists. Hence instrumental music 
and other practices which were discarded by the 
early Puritans and the founders of other sects as 
inconsistent with Christian simplicity, have been 
gradually introduced by their successors. 

This practice, however, has become now so 
general, and withal so popular, that it cannot be 
expected that sentiments at variance with the 
public feeling on this favorite portion of the 
service” will find ready acceptance ; yet seeing 
that no honest mind would willingly cherish 
self-deception in a matter of such importance, 
it may be deemed worth while to spend a few 
moments in the further examination of the sub- 
ject. 

It is contended by many that the music assists 
devotion, that it solemnizes and softens the feel- 
ings, and thus helps man to perform true wor- 
ship. Let those who think that this effect is 
produced, carefully analyze their feelings. Does 
the music really help them to worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth? Are the tears 
shed under that influence, really the product of 
a broken and contrite heart? Are any per- 
manent effects produced, or do these feelings 
evaporate with the cessation of the solemn sound? 
Music acts powerfully on the passions, often pro- 
ducing a state of excitement which may easily 
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be mistaken for devotion. The most abandoned 
characters—those who are most addicted to 
sensual indulgences, are often very susceptible 
of the sensations thus called into action by music. 
Many of the lower animals are also frequently 
affected by it. Does this not go far to prove 
that the feelings thus excited belong rather to 
the lower or instinctive faculties, than to that 
better part in man which is destined for immor- 
tality ? Worship, to be worth anything, must be 
rational ; ‘1 will sing with the spirit,’ says the 
Apostle Paul, ‘and I will sing with the under- 
standing also.’’ Before offering praise, there 
must be some intelligent sense of our dependence 
upon God, and a grateful appreciation of his 
goodness. It will hardly be asserted that these 
indispensable ingredients in worship can be im- 
parted by merely unsentient sounds. If such 
sentiments are at any time called forth by music, 
it can only be by the association of ideas. The 
tune may bring to mind the words of the hymn 
which it represents; but this will be confined to 
those who are acquainted with the hymn; or it 
may remind the hearer of ideas which have on 
some previous occasion been expressed in con- 
nection with a similar tune; but without some 
such mental association, the sound would con- 
vey no sentiment to the mind, and consequently 
no real worship could be produced by it. 

Doubtless the music and singing draw many 
to a place of worship who would not otherwise 
be found there, and perhaps some of these may 
be occasionally caught in the Gospel net. Are 
we then to encourage people to go to their places 
of worship, just as they would to a concert or 
other musical entertainment? and is not the 
pandering to such a disposition calculated to en- 
courage it, and consequently to produce super- 
ficiality ? If this be the general tendency of the 
practice, the evil will far outweigh any bypothet- 
ical benefit in a few such isolated cases. 

We will conclude our observations on this 
subject with the following extracts from the re- 
port of part of a sermon by a dignitary of the 
Church of England, copied from a weekly paper, 
dated “ February 10th, 1858.” 

‘At St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
Archdeacon Sinclair preached to an overflowing 
congregation, being an outlet for the excess of 
attenders on the services commenced in West- 
minster Abbey for the working clases. 

“In conclusion, the Archdeacon gave his 
opinion that to be criticising architecture, ad- 
wiring pictures, and listening with approbation 
to instrumental and vocal music, while the pro- 
fessed object of the meeting was to obtain for- 
giveness of sins and the blessing of the Almighty, 
was, to say the least of it, very nearly allied to 


profaneness.”’ 
[To be continued. ] 


The jealous are troublesome to others, but a 
torment to themselves.—Penn. 
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JOAN DANT, OF LONDON, 
WHO DIED IN THE YEAR 1715. 


Of this remarkable woman but little is gener- 
ally known, except by her munificent legacy, 
bequeathed to poor persons of the Society of 
Friends, in perpetuity. Of her it may be said 
that, by this noble act, “She being dead yet 
speaketh.” 

The husband of Joan Dant was a working 
weaver, living in New Paternoster Row, Spital- 
fields, and died many years before his wife, 
leaving but little provision for her support. She 
appears to have been a person of great resolution 
and independence of mind, as well as strong 
and active in body. On becoming a widow, she 
determined to use her best exertions to provide 
for herself, without being burdensome to others. 
After some deliberation, she concluded to take 
up the occupation of a pedlar or hawker, and, 
with this object in view, she provided herself 
with a well-selected assortment of mercery, 
hosiery, haberdashery, and other small wares, 
and set off on her travels with her merchandize 
at her back. Her conduct as a Friend appears 
to have been consistent, and her manners agree- 
able; and, being furnished with recommenda- 
tions to many persons in London and its vicinity, 
she met with much encouragement in the dis- 
posal of her goods. Good shops, particularly in 
country places, were but few and far between ; 
so that her periodical visits were generally wel- 
comed, especially by the female branches of 


those families which she called upon, and she 
not only disposed of her goods to advantage, but 
to many houses and tables of Friends she was a 


welcome guest. Her agreeable demeanor, and 
her well assorted stock of goods, increased her 
recommendations, until she might be seen with 
her pack traversing a circuit of many miles 
round the metropolis, calling principally at the 
houses of the affluent, as those who could best 
afford to pay a good price. She followed this 
laborious occupation for some years, not only 
with satisfaction to her customers, but to her 
own pecuniary advantage. It appears that after- 
wards she engaged more in a wholesale trade, if 
not as a manufacturer of Spitalfield goods, and 
her mercantile transactions were not confined 
to home trade, but even extended to places on 
the continent, as some debts due from her cor- 
respondents at Paris and at Brussels appear in 
her executors’ accounts. 


It is believed that she continued to follow 
her business for the greater part of her latter 
years, and she lived in the same frugal manner, 
if not in the same house she had occupied 
with her husband in his life-time. Her ex- 
penses being very small, and her savings invested 
in profitable securities, her property accumulated 
to aconsiderable amount, without the world being 
aware of her prosperity. 

It may be interesting to those Frietids who 
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were not previously aware of the existence of the 
fund left by this remarkable woman, to know 
that the responsibility of its expenditure rests 
with nine trustees residing in the neighborhood 
of London. The sum annually at their disposal 
is about £406, of which not more that £2 is 
given to the same individual. The recipients 
may be any members of our Yearly Meetings re- 
siding in Kngland.— London Friend. 


Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Early His- 
tory of the Society of Friends in Bristol and 
Somersetshire. By W1Lt1aAM TANNER.” 

(Continued from page 741.) 

There have been other authors of late who, 
though differing widely from some of our Chris- 
tian views, and laboring too under some misap- 
prehensions, have, nevertheless, shewn a disposi- 
tion to treat our early history candidly and fairly. 
I might instance Marsden, in his Dictionary of 
Christian sects ; and Colquhoun, in his Sketches 
of Notable Lives. Marsden is a clergyman of 
the Church of England; and his account of 
Friends, as of other sects, is singularly fair and 
impartial. Colquhoun, who is also a member of 
the Church of England, assigns to George Fox 
the credit of having prepared the way for the 
establishment of religious freedom. He seems 
to regard this, indeed, as the chief part of his 
mission: and though the service which he ren- 
dered in that direction was but a secondary result 
of his upholding the paramount authority of 
Christ in the Church, it was doubtless essentially 
connected with it. There is an epistle from 
George Fox to one of the European sovereigns, 
written for the purpose of representing to him 
the persecution from which his subjects suffered, 
in which many quotations are given from Chris- 
tian writers, for the purpose of shewing that the 
doctrine of liberty of conscience had been recog- 
nized, in theory at least, in the later as well as 
in the earlier periods of church history. There 
were also some remarkable testimonies borne 
by authors cotemporary with George Fox—by 
Jeremy Taylor and John Milton in particular, to 
what the former denominates “‘the liberty of 
prophesying.” That great principle had just 
received a practical illustration in the course 
pursued by Roger Williams, a Puritan minister, 
who, having been expelled from New England, 
had established a system of universal toleration 
in Rhode Island. Nor can I omit to mention 
the remarkable example of two Archbishops in 
the seventeenth century, (one of them a Roman 
Catholic,) Fénelon in France, and Leighton in 
Scotland, who, being entrusted by their respect- 
ive sovereigns with the task of inducing Dissent- 
ers to submit to church authority, declined to 
avail themselves of armed force, choosing to rely 
only on the weapons which the spiritual armory 
supplied. We may well apply to them the test 
of true greatness of mind, which Dr. Arnold 
proposed, that of men’s soaring above the opin- 
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ions of their time into the regions of eternal 
truth. Tolerant opinions certainly did not belong 
to their time ; and in this country, as Colquhoun 
remarks, the “ opinion held its ground which the 
Commonwealth inherited from the Monarchy, 
and bequeathed to the Restoration, in which the 
Church and the Sectary were agreed—that con- 
science was to be governed by statute, and reli- 
gion enforced by law.’ He adds, “It was no 
easy matter to gainsay these views; and yet they 
must be uprooted if conscience was to be free. 
The man who would attempt this had a hard 
task, and needed rare qualities; a daring spirit, 
yet matchless patience ; the courage which could 
brave violence, yet the gentleness which could 
disarm hostility, and win prejudice by mild per- 
suasion.”” Such a man he describes George Fox 
to have been. 

The city of Bristol appears to have partaken, 
to the full extent, of the excitement and the 
varying opinions on religious subjects, of which 
I have spoken, as having characterized the period 
alluded to. Ina farewell sermon preached by 
Major Kem, one of Cromwell’s officers, to his 
regiment, in 1646, he says, “It is a sad time 
this, but a more sad omen of worser times, even 


































































































































































which I may say, ‘ as the sword hath slain many, 
so hath error many more, in a few months’ time.’ 
One while, such a man preacheth truth, and you 
are willing to pluck out your eyes to do him 
good : a little while after, you are ready to pull 
out his eyes, and he is a low man, and not worthy 
your presence, and so, discouraged. How many 
ways do you make to heaven in this place? I 
beseech you, where I am related unto, to look to 
your guards: keep a strict watch: double your 
guard: eye your sally-ports: and put on the whole 






















































































places, a number of steadfast and earnestinquirers, 














men, were longing for rest unto their souls; and 
some too, who, like George Fox, were unable 
conscientiously to retain their connexion with the 
religious sects to which they belonged. Charles 
Marshall, who was born in Bristol in 1637, says, 
in speaking of his childhood, “I went with my 
mother to the Independent meetings, in the days 
of that people’s tenderness and sincerity ; and 
sometimes | went to the Baptists’ meeting, and 
in public, to hear those men who were esteemed 
most zealous in theirday. Among those people, 
and in those assemblies, there were awakenings 
inwardly through the stirrings and strivings of 
the gift of God, undef the sense of which living 
pantings and breathings were in many of their 
souls, after the true spiritual knowledge of God, 
who is a Spirit.” After speaking of declension 
as having followed these awakenings, he adds, 


* Sayer’s History of Bristol, Vol. IL, p. 465. 































































































the rabble of opinions in this city of Bristol: of 


armor of God.’’* But amidst this rabble of opin- 
ions, and notwithstanding the wild extravagance 
of some, and the lifeless formality of others, there 
were to be found in Bristol, as in many other 


who, wearied with the contradictory teachings of 
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* And in those times, viz., about the year 1654: 
there were many who were seeking after the 
Lord ; and there were a few of us who kept one 
day in the week in fasting and prayer; so that 
when this day came, we met together early in the 
morning and did not taste anything. We sat 
down sometimes in silence ; and as any found a 
concern on their spirits and inclination in their 
hearts, they kneeled down and sought the Lord ; 
so that sometimes, before the day ended, there 
might be twenty of us pray, men and wo- 
men; on some of these occasions children spake 
a few words in prayer; and we were sometimes 
greatly bowed and broken before the Lord in 
humility and tenderness. Unto one of these, 
our meetings, in the year 1654, came dearly be- 
loved John Audland and John Camm, messengers 
of the ever living God.”’ This brings us to the 
first visit paid to Bristol by those who had become 
united with George Fox as members and minis- 
ters of the Society of Friends. 

Ten years had now elapsed since the Christian 
doctrines preached by George Fox had begun to 
spread amongst the inhabitants of Leicestershire, 
his native county; and many in the northern 
counties of England had, in the meantime, become 
united with them in religious profession. George 
Fox tells us that, in this year, his fellow laborers 
in the ministry were above sixty in number; and 
he mentions different districts of the country into 
which they went forth, some of them by two and 
two, and others single handed. That the fields 
were white to harvest, was evidenced by the 
multitudes who everywhere gathered around 
these devoted men, and by the readiness with 
which their testimony was received. This was 
strikingly the case in Bristol, where the compa- 
nies of people who thronged to listen to the 
preaching of John Audland and John Camm 
were so great, that no house could contain them. 
“‘ The places of meeting were too straight,” says 
an early historian, “the assemblies thereupon in 
the open fields, though it was winter, were mul- 
tiplied to two, three, nay, sometimes to near four 
thousand people.” Edward Burrough and Francis 
Howgill, who had, in the early part of this year, 
visited London, and been instrumental to the 
gathering of a large Society there, came also to 
Bristol ; and though their labors, together with 
those of John Audland and John Camm, excited 
a strong and violent opposition on the part of 
both ministers and people, a number of steadfast 
followers gathered around them.* George Fox, 





* John Audland and Francis Howgill had both been 
ministers in another denomination before they became 
Friends ; and on making the change, they returned to 
their flocks the money which they had received in that 
capacity. Edward Burrough, who is described by 
Marsden as the Whitficld of the party, died in Newgate, 
London, at the age of twenty-eight. Being in Bristol 
shortly before, he told some of his friends that he was 
going up to the city of London again, to lay down his 


life for the gospel, and to suffer amongst Friends in 
that place. 
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speaking in the following year of a large meeting 
at Reading, says, “ thither came George Bishop, 
of Bristol, with his sword by his side, for he was 
a Captain.” It does not appear whether George 
Fox gave him the advice which he is said to have 
done to William Penn, on the latter’s asking him 
whether he would advise him to give up wearing 
his sword, “I advise thee to wear it as long as 
thou canst.”* John Audland and John Camm 
visited Somersetshire and other parts of the West 
of England at this time. George Fox’s first visit 
to Bristol was in 1656. Edward Pyot had been 
his companion in a journey through the Western 
counties, commenced in the previous year, and 
had suffered a severe imprisonment with him in 
Launceston goal. After their liberation, they 
came by way of Exeter and Taunton to Puddi- 
more in Somersetshire. George Fox says, “a 
great convincement there was up and down in 
that country—many meetings we had, and the 
Lord’s power was over all; many were turned 
by the power and Spirit of God to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died for them, and came to sit 
under His free teaching.” George Fox next 
accompanied Edward Pyot, his late fellow pris- 
oner, to his house near Bristol, arriving there on 
aseventh day. The following morning he at- 
tended the meeting in Broadmead, which was 
large and quiet. Notice was given of a meeting 
to be held in tae Orchard, which Friends then 
made use of for their larger gatherings. As he 
was on his way to this meeting, George Fox was 
told that a noted opponent of Friends would be 
present ; “but,” true to himself, he adds, “ I 
bid them never heed, it was nothing to me who 
went toit.”” He mentions having stood for some 
time in silence, on the stone in the orchard (which 
Friends used in speaking, ) with his hat off, letting 
the people look at him, some thousands being 
present. The expected opponent came and made 
some disturbance, but was soon silenced, and 
George Fox adds, “‘a glorious, peaceable meet- 
ing we had; the word of life was divided amongst 
them ; and they were turned from darkness to 
light, and to Jesus their Saviour.” After speak- 
ing for hours, and directing them, as he says, to 
the Spirit of God in themselves that would lead 
them into all truth, he concluded with prayer. 
‘‘The Lord’s power,” he adds, ‘came over all. 
A blessed day it was, and the Lord had the 
praise.” At Edward Pyot’s house he had another 
large meeting, at which he says, ‘‘many were 
turned to Christ Jesus their life, their Prophet 
to teach them, their Shepherd to feed them, and 
their Bishop to oversee them.” 

In the following year (1657) George Fox was 
again in Bristol ; and three years later, on his 


* This anecdote is given by Janney, in his Memoir 
of William Pena, on what he considers reliable tradi- 
tion. The account goes on to state, that when the 
two Friends next met, George Fox said, “‘ William, 
where is thy sword?” “Oh!” said William Penn, “I 
have taken thy advice; I wore it as long ag I could.” 
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return from Cornwall, he passed again through 
Somersetshire, where he had “divers large and 
peaceable meetings ;” and arrived in Bristol, as 
on the occasion of his first visit, at the end of the 
week. Finding that Friends had been driven 
out of the orchard, the day before, by a company 
of soldiers, he requested George Bishop, Thomas 
Gouldney, Thomas Speed, and Edward Pyot, to 
go to the Mayor and Aldermen, and ask them to 
allow Friends the use of the Town Hall to meet 
in, and to offer at the same time to pay £20 per 
annum to the poor, as compensation for its use. 
These Friends were astonished, and said the 
Mayor and Aldermen would think they were 

|mad. At last they consented to go, “ though in 
the cross to their own wills ;” and they seem to 

have been agreeably disappointed with their re- 
ception. On hearing their proposal the Mayor 
said, “ for his part he could agree to it; but he 
was but one.” He mentioned another hall to 
them, which would not, however, answer their 
purpose. ‘So they came away, leaving the 
| Mayor in a very loving frame towards them.” 

It was concluded that the meeting on the follow- 
ing day should be held in the orchard, as usual; 
and though some formidable opposition was of- 
fered, it gave way. Again a large meeting was 
held at Edward Pyot’s house, at which it was 

judged several thousands of people attended. 

Friends from other places were present; and 

| some of the Baptists and Independents, with 
their teachers, and many others of the sober peo- 

ple of Bristol, insomuch that the people who staid 
| behind said, “ the city looked naked.” George 
Fox says of this meeting, “it was very quiet, 
many glorious truths were opened to the people, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ was set up, who is the 
end of all figures and shadows, of the law, and 
the first covenant.” 
(To be continued.) 





FIRST-DAY TRAVEL ON RAILWAYS. 


In an article on the economical management 
of railways, the Public Ledger says : 

The economy of keeping the Sabbath by rail- 
road companies has been abundantly demon- 


strated of late. At first sight, it might seem 
that considering the immense outlay of capital 
|it would be highly disadvantageous to let it lie 
| idle one-seventh of the time. But closer calen- 
|lation reverses the figures. Large numbers do 
not, and will not goin the Sunday trains, but 
select other days. This makes them not pay 
running expenses. But nearly all the passen- 
gers and freight wil? go in the six days if there 
is no train on the seventh. In Indiana, the 
President of a railroad writes that for a year or 
two it was esteemed necessary to run a Sabbath 
train in hog killing season, to get the pens clear 
when the hogs were suffering from long deten- 
tion without food and water. But they have 
adopted a different method of contracting for 
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them forward much more satisfactorily, confin- 
ing their work to six days. 

The effect upon the men employed on the 
road is found to be of the utmost importance. 
Men who do not spend one day in a week with 
their families in relaxation from their ordinary 
work, degenerate rapidly, and lose more time on 
sprees than is saved. They become immoral, 
careless and unreliable. ‘Sabbath keeping is 
found to be equally salutary to the interests of 
the company as to the morals of the employees.” 
So says the President of a railroad in Virginia, 
after fifteen years’ experience. Another Director 
in Illinois is so well satisfied, from his own ob- 
servation, of the pecuniary loss from running 
Sunday trains, that, from motives of profit alone, 
he would not run them on any part of that day. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1858. 








Frienps’ Scoot In TENNESSEE.—We have 
received a copy of the Third Annual Report to 
Newberry Monthly Meeting, from the Trustees 
of the Friendsville Institute and Newberry Fe- 
male School, dated 30th of 6th month last, and 
giving a satisfactory and encouraging account of 
the last year. The whole number of scholars 
was 120, and the average attendance for the year 
was 69. The expenses were met by the charges 
for tuition and the proceeds from the permanent 
fund for the children of Friends. 

Donations to the amount of $145, received 
through Dr. T. E. Beesley, of Philadelphia, have 
been appropriated principally to the purchase of 
philosophical apparatus, books and maps. Eighty 
dollars were contributed in cash, materials and 
work, by members of Newberry Monthly Meet- 
ing. By this means and the partial collection of 
debts due the school, its liabilities have been 
considerably reduced. Two Friends in England 
sent forty-eight dollars and seventy-five cents, 
which were applied, as designed by the donors, 
towards furnishing the school-house with seats 
and desks. Ninety-two school Bibles, two refer- 
ence Bibles, and twelve Testaments were received 
from Friends in Philadelphia. 

The interests of the school may be greatly 
promoted by further contributions of money. 
Dr. Theophilus E. Beesley, of Philadelphia, will 
gladly take charge of such as may be entrusted 
to him, and remittances may be sent direct to 
David Morgan, Friendsville, Blount county, Tenn. 
Our Tennessee Friends, in their peculiarly iso- 


transportation of live stock, and been able to get 
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lated position, have made a noble and successful 
effort to open a school, in which their children 
may be educated under the control and care of 
the Society, and preserved from “ being plucked 
one by one from amongst us, and carried into 
the ranks of those that war against us.”’ The 
Trustees justly regard unity of action and a 
cordial co-operation amongst their own members 
as indispensable in sustaining the school, and 
they tenderly desire that, through these means 
and the blessing of the Lord, the Institution 
may be kept worthy of patronage, and that there 
may be no tenable ground for sending Friends’ 
children to other schools. 





To our AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS.—The cur- 
rent volume of Friends’ Review will be completed 
in the early part of the 9th month. To enable 
the proprietors to meet the necessary expenses 
connected with the publication, it is essential 
that the subscriptions should be paid. The ex- 
traordinary difficulties in monetary affairs during 
the last few months have, in numerous instances, 
prevented the prompt and seasonable payments 
of former years, and we have not felt disposed 
to complain of remissness on the part of our 
subscribers. It is, however, hoped that now, by 
a little exertion, our Agents, and such sub- 
scribers as remit for themselves, will be able to 
forward unpaid subscriptions without much de- 
lay. 

We cannot but earnestly desire that none of 
our Ffriends will permit temporary embarrass- 
ment and pressure to induce them to withhold 
from themselves and their families the weekly 
visits of the Review. It may reasonably be 
anticipated that business will soon revive, and 
that industry and perseverance will again be 
blessed with their usual reward. 





EnGuisH CoRRESPONDENCE.—A friend in 
England writing under date of 7th mo. 12th, 
states that our friend Susan Howland and her 
companion, Lydia Congdon, were then engaged 
in the arduous service of a religious visit to the 
families of Friends of Chelmsford, about thirty 
miles northeast of London. L. Congdon intend- 
ing to return soon to America, Susan Howland 
is likely to be joined in her labors by a Friend 
from Ireland. 

Daniel Williams hopes to be at home in time 
to attend the New Yearly Meeting in Indiana. 
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A deputation of the British and Foreign Anti-| During her last illness she suffered much, but mani- 
Slavery Society recently waited on the Prime fested resignation to the Divine will, saying that all 


a . would be well; and bidding her family affectionately 
Minister, the Earl of Derby, in reference to the | farewell, her ransomed spirit passed away, as we rev- 


Cuban slave-trade, and the violation by Spain of erently believe, to unite with those who have washed 


‘ : : ve | their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
its treaties with Great Britain. They learned | Lamb. 


from him that the Government had resolved to | 
withdraw its squadron from the Cuban waters, | HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


and to avoid all possible cause of offence to} The winter Term will begin on Fourth day, the 15th 
Americ d hed ale ‘ | of 9th month next, at 9 o’clock A. M., at which time all 
: ica, and had also spoken in an earnest tone | the students are expected to be present. Those stu- 
to Spain, insisting upon her pursuing a different | dents who enter at that Term must be in attendance on 


. . | th i ious, i amined and 
course in respect to the slave-trade which she! ps EE TE Ce 
had so long and unblushingly encouraged. Applications may be made at the College in person, 
a . ; - | or by letter addressed to the Superintendent, (Joseph 
Portugal has, at length, abolished slavery 10 | Jones, West Haverford, Del. Co., Pa.,) or may be ad- 
all her dependencies, and as a State, will now | dressed to the Secretary of the Board, Philadelphia. 
co-operate with England in helping on the work | The age of the student, and whether he be a member 


es é ‘ | of the Society of Friends, must be clearly stated. A 
of Dr. Livingstone in Africa. It may be recol-! certificate from his last teacher, stating the studies 


lected that the settlements on the Zambesi river, | which he has pursued, and attesting his correct de- 


+s . | portment, must accompany each application. The 
visited by this traveller, belong to Portugal, | names of applicants will be registered, and those who 
“Let us be thankful,” says our ever-hopeful | are admitted will be duly notified. 


“ ‘ By direction of the Managers. 
correspondent, “for every step in advance to-| Cuaries YaRNALL, Secretary. 
wards the final overthrow of slavery. Russia} 7th mo. 27, 1858. 
goes on in her work of demolishing serfdom, and | 
Holland is emancipating its slaves. France, as | 








WANTED, 
A Teacher in the Male Department of Friends’ 
you see by the papers, has been stirred up by | Boarding-School near Picton, C. W., who is well quali- 
the planters of Guadaloupe and Martinique to | fied to give instruction in all branches of an English 


; . | education, usually taught in similar schools. 
revive the slave-trade, under the name of immi-| An experienced teacher preferred, Good reference 


gration. This wicked work is watched with | aired. 


- ‘ ‘ 3 | Applications may be addressed to Levi Varney, 
painful interest in this country; and Lord | Supt., Picton, C. W., or to Wm. Valentine, Bloomfield 


Brougham and Bishop Wilberforce are loud and | P- 0.; Prince Edward Co., C. W. 
earnest in their remonstrances against it. I Piston, GW, 15 we. S00, S008. Se 


wish the people of America would petition Con- 


: aa STRONG DRINKS VERY EXPENSIVE. 
gress, not only to forbid the use of their national | 


Three-fourths of the crime, misery, and 
flag to men-stealers, but to search every vessel | pauperism of the land, and a large proportion of 
which uses it, that may be suspected of slave- the expenses of jails, of hulks, of transports, of 
dealing. If honestly pursued, this would go | county rates for police and for prosecutions, of 
far towards putting down the slave traffic in | union houses, of poor-rates, and of lunatic asy- 


|lums may be traced to strong drink. Of 495 in 
Cuba.” et aa : ‘ 
an asylum in Liverpool, 257 were there from in- 


Diep, on the 14th of Seventh month, at Pine Plains, es _ mrt Dr. a, sce of 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., Mary C. Hoac, widow of the late | 236 lunatics in one asylum, were there from 
John T. Hoag, and a beloved minister of Stanford| whisky. A judge lately stated that he never 
Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 58 years. bad a criminal brought before him whose crime 


In the removal of this dear Friend, her family and | might not be traced directly or indirectly to 
friends, and the Society of which she was a devoted | strone drink. Edward Chadwick, secretary to 
and useful member, have sustained a loss which will | h P L C <a h tated that 
be long and deeply felt; yet they have the consoling | the Foor Law Commissioners, has state . 


assurance. that having followed her Lord and Saviour, | education and teetotalism will do more to di- 
and faithfully served Him in the way of His requirings, minish pauperism than all the laws that can be 


she is now reaping the reward of a well-spent life,and| made. It is supposed there are 600,000 drunk- 
has received a crown of glory which fadeth not away. 


She was faithful and exemplary in the discharge of | ards in the ae re oy ae die 
her social and religious duties, and in the exercise of ;|CVeTY year— every day-—/ every hour -: 
her gift in the ministry her communications were ac- | The ranks of these drunkards are filled-up by 
ceptable and edifying to her friends, not unfrequently moderate drinkers. It is calculated that 20,000 


reminding them of the necessity of greater diligenceand | members of Christian churches are annually ex- 
dedication in the Lord’s service, considering the short- 


. he the Scrip- 
ness of time and the length of eternity, that they be pelled a oe i ree ae i? a 
not slothful, but followers of them who through faith ture of the Man who dies a drunkard ¢—Ling- 
and patience inherit the promises. lish paper. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


The story of this true heroine is probably 
familiar, at least in many of its details, to most of 
our readers. It is well, however, to present it 
again in a connected narrative, and this is plea- 
santly done in the sketch which follows. 


The war in the Crimea is one of the most re- 
markable events of the 19th century, and this is 
saying much, when we reflect how vast a history 
is condensed into less than three-score years. 
The progress of art, the extension of com- 
merce, the humanizing influences which had 
grown up in a generation of profound peace, the 
wide diffusion of Christianity, and an undefined 
sentiment that men had come to have more sym- 
pathy with each other than formerly, all con- 
tributed to foster the hope that in Europe, at 
least, wars were to cease. The suddenness of 
the outburst, the intensely warlike spirit which 
was disclosed, above all, the inconceivable hor- 
rors of the battle-field, the trenches and the 
hospitals, awoke the philanthropist from his plea- 
sing dream, and taught him that the end was not 
yet. 


It is not an easy thing habitually to take compre- 
hensive views. We puzzle ourselves by the nar- 
rowness of our conceptions. In our anxiety to 
promote a purer morality we forget how slow has 
been the reception even of physical truth. We 
need another Bacon to teach us to toil on in 
the slow accumulation of a better knowledge, and 
to reconcile us to the conviction that all we can 
do is to add grain by grain to the hillock which is 
one day to become a mountain overshadowing the 
earth. In the mean time, whatever be our discour- 
agements, the work goeson. He whose attribute 
it is to see the end from the beginning, works by 
his own instruments. The wrath of man is over- 
ruled for good. If the late terrible conflict 
abounded in horrors, they were brought before 
the civilized world with a distinctness and a 
photographic accuracy which had never before 
been equalled. The agents of the press stood 
on the battle-fields, lodged in the trenches and 
shuddered amid the leprous defilements of the 
hospitals, and thence sent forth daily vivid pic- 
tures of what men most recoil from in practice, 
but dwell on with a sort of fascination in the de- 
scription. Never before had war been so brought 
home to the firesides of civilized men. Never 
had we been taught so effectively what an im- 
mense proportion of the suffering which it en- 
tails is endured away from the excitement of the 
battle-field, unsupported by the hope of dis- 
tinction ; more indeed, so far as surroundings are 
concerned, like the writhings of unpitied crim- 
inals who pine in the filthy dungeon than the 
agonies of the patriot martyr. War was effec- 
tively stripped of its glory. History must be 
rewritten. Those who have read the Crimean 
correspondence will no longer tolerate the false 
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colors in which the brutalities of Austerlitz and 


Jena were disguised. 

But if we saw war stripped of its mask, we 
saw, too, Christianity in unveiled beauty. The 
poets of antiquity describe the descent of their 
goddesses to take part in battle strife or to shield 
a mortal friend. A character like that which the 
following narrative presents, was beyond their 
highest conceptions—it is distinctively Chris- 
tian. 

Passing from these thoughts, the narrative pre- 
sents another feature which is very suggestive. 
It would seem that not all the self-sacrifice of 
Florence Nightingale could secure her from the 
assaults of professing Christians under the influ- 
ence of sectarian feeling. We have in our own 
annals the example of a woman, who, in a different 
sphere, beautifully illustrated the spirit of her 
Divine Master. It was well for Elizabeth Fry, as 
for Florence Nightingale, that they had learned 
habitually to act umder the influence of that 
charity which seeketh not her own, and that 
while differing in many things, they had before 
them the same blessed example, and humbly 
sought to follow Him who, though he was rich, 
for our sakes became poor. } 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


Florence Nightingale is the youngest daughter 
and presumptive co-heiress of William Shore 
Nightingale, of Embley Park, Hampshire, and 
the Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, in England. 

As it has been frequently stated in the British 
public prints, that F. Nightingale numbers the 
same years with the Queen of England, and as 
that royal lady playfully entered her age in the 
list, at the time the census was taken of the 
population of Great Britain, it would be no in- 
fringement of discretion to place the period of 
F. Nightiagale’s birth somewhere about the year 
1819; but one authority affirms that she was 
born at Florence, in the year 1823, and received 
her Christian name in memory of that fair 
Italian city. It is well known also, that she is 
a young lady of singular endowments, both natu- 
ral and acquired. She possesses a knowledge of 
the ancient languages, and of the higher branches 
of mathematics; while her attainments in gene- 
ral art, science and literature are of no common 
order. Her command of modern languages is 
extensive, and she speaks French, German and 
Italian, fluently as her native English. She has 
visited and studied the various nations of Europe, 
and has ascended the Nile to its farthest cataract. 
While in Egypt she tended the sick Arabs with 
whom she came in contact ; and it was frequent- 
ly in her power, by judicious advice, to render 
them important services. Graceful, feminine, 
rich and popular, her influence over those with 
whom she comes in contact is powerful as it is 
gentle and persuasive. Her friends and acquaint- 
ances embrace a large circle, and include persons 
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of all classes and persuasions; but her happiest 
place has ever been her home, where, in the 
centre of numerous distinguished relatives, and 
in the simplest obedience to her admiring parents, 
she dwelt. 

Yet this was the life she left, a life not only 
blessed with all that renders existence privi- 
leged, but with all that makes it useful to others, 
(the dearest of all privileges to her nature,) to 
fulfil a self-imposed duty. 

It was because she felt the sphere of her 
utility to be even larger than the one afforded 
by her affluent home, that she gave up that 
home. From infancy she had a yearning affec- 
tion for her kind,—a sympathy with the weak, 
the oppressed, the destitute, the suffering and 
the desolate. The schools and the poor around 
Lea Hurst and Embley first saw and felt her as 
a visitor, teacher, consoler and expounder. ‘Tucn 
she frequented and studied the schools, hospitals, 
and reformatory institutions of London, Edin- 
burgh and the Continent. In 1851, when the 
whole civilized world had a holiday during the 
Great Exhibition, and were engaged in parties 
of pleasure, F. Nightingale was within the walls 
of one of the German houses, or hospitals for 
the care of the lost and infirm. At the Great 
Lutheran Hospital, established at Kaisexwerth, 
near Dusseldorf, on the Rhine,—an establishment 
out of which no person is allowed to pass to 
practice as a nurse, except after having gone 
through severe examination,—F. Nightingale 
spent some months in daily and nightly attend- 


ance on the sick and miserable, accumulating 
experienc? in all the duties and labor of female 


ministration. The gentleman at the head of 
that establishment, the Pastor Fliedner, asserted 
that since he had been director of that institu- 
tion, no one had ever passed so distinguished an 
examination, or shown herself as thoroughly 
mistress of all she had to learn as F. Nightin- 
gale. 

On her return to England, she, for a space, 
became again the delight of her own happy 
home; but it was not long before her desire to 
extend her aid to those who needed relief pre- 
vailed to bring her forth. The hospital estab- 
lished in London for sick governesses was about 
to fail for want of proper management; and F. 
Nightingale consented to be placed at its head. 
Derbyshire and Hampshire were exchanged for 
the narrow, dreary establishment in Harley 
street, to which she devoted the whole of hes 
time and her fortune. While her friends missed 
her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, exhibitions, 
and all the entertainments for taste and intellect 
with which London in its season abounds, she 
whose powers could have best appreciated them 
was sitting beside the bed, and soothing the last 
complaints of some poor, dying, homeless, hap- 
less governess. F. Nightingale found pleasure 
in tending these poor destitute women in their 
infirmities, their sorrows, their deaths, dr their 
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recoveries. She was seldom seen out of the 
walls of the institution; and the few friends 
whom she admitted, found her in the midst of 
nurses, letters, prescriptions, accounts and inter- 
ruptions. Her health sank under the heavy 
pressure; but a little Hampshire fresh air re- 
stored her; and the failing institution was 
saved. 

Then came the disastrous accounts of the suf- 
ferings in the East, of the additional rigors that 
the soldiery were enduring from want of effectual 
hospital treatment, and from defective manage- 
ment in supplying stores and necessary relief. 
There arose at once an enthusiastic desire to 
remedy the evil. The English, with their 


| energy of resolve, where existing mischief de- 


mands instant cure, raised a fund which should 
furnish the requisite power to provide what was 
needed immediately, without waiting for forms 
and boards and official obstruction, under the 
name of authorized organization. A subscrip- 
tion was set afoot; and in less than a fortnight 
the sum of £15,000 was sent into the Times 
office for the above purpose. The proprietors of 
that journal sent out a special commissioner, Mr. 
Macdonald, to administer this fund, from whieh 
thousands of shirts, sheets, stockings, flannels, 
quilted coats and hospital utensils, besides large 
quantities of arrow-root, sago, sugar, tea, soap, 
wine and brandy, were supplied. 

One of the chief points in which the deficiency 
of proper comfort and relief for the sick and 
wounded sufferers was felt, was the want of good 
nursing. To send out a band of skilful nurses 
was soon found to be one of the most essential 
of all supplies. But unless these were really 
skilled, more harm than good would certainly 
accrue; zeal, without experience, could effect 
little; and a bevy of incompetent or ill-organ- 
ized nurses would prove an incumbrance, instead 
of an assistance. Now it was that a field was 
opened for the wider exercise of F. Nightingale’s 
genius and philanthropy; and now it was that 
her admirable abilities were secured for this 
great object in view. At the request of the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, F. Nightingale at 
once accepted the proposal that she should un- 
dertake to form and control the entire nursing 
establishment for the British sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors in the Crimea. Indeed, it is 
asserted, that by a strange coincidence—one of 
those coincidences arising out of urgent neces- 
sity felt and met at once,—she had, herself, 
written to S. Herbert on the very same day, 
volunteering her services where they were so 
much needed. The task was one which involved 
sacrifices and responsibilities of formidable magni- 
tude:—the risk of her own life, the pangs of 
separation from her family and friends, the cer- 
tainty of encountering hardships, dangers, toils, 
and the constantly recurring scene of human 
suffering amidst all the worst horrors of war, to- 
gether with an amount of obstacles and difficulty 
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in the carrying out of her noble work wholly|tance above, brethren of the American and 
incalculable. Few but would have recoiled from | Presbyterian boards have reduced three languages 
such a prospect; F. Nightingale, however, met | to writing; the former have established a station 
it with her own spirit of welcome for occasion to | near the savage Pangwes, on the head waters of 
devote herself in the cause of humanity. Heroic|the Gaboon, and the latter have reached the 
was the firmness with which she voluntarily en-| highest ridge of the Sierra del Crystal moun- 
countered her task; glorious was the constancy | tains, some 150 miles interior. 
with which she persevered in and achieved it.| But more animating still is the work of Chris- 
The same force of nature which had enabled her | tian and commercial enterprise on the Niger, its 
quietly and resolutely to accumulate powers of| Delta, and in their neighborhood. Lagos, the 
consolation and relief for the behoof of her fel-| most northerly point of the long easterly stretch 
low creatures, enabled her to persist steadily to|of the Coast to the leeward of Cape Palmas, at 
the end, and carry out her high purpose with a/no great distance from the mouth of the Niger, 
success, great as it was triumphant. is the principal port of Zomba. Its position 
On Tuesday, the 24th of October, 1854, F.| would mark it as the natural outlet of the trade 
Nightingale, accompanied by the Rev. Mr.|of this extensive country, and this trade, alas! 
Bracebridge and his wife, and a staff of thirty-| for three hundred years and more, has been al- 
seven nurses, set out from England. On her| most entirely in slaves. It is only about six 
way through France, she and her companions! years since the English, on the infraction of a 
were received with the most respectful attention; | treaty by a petty king of the plac2, after some 
hotel keepers refusing payment for their accom-| hard fighting, established their authority here; 
modation, servants declining the customary fees,|and since, through a resident consu!, and the 
and all classes vying to show sympathy with|constant presence of men of war, they have 
their mission. On passing through the French | zealously endeavoured to suppress the slave- 
metropolis, one of the Paris journals madeachar-| trade. Simultaneously with these efforts, mis- 
acteristic remark upon F. Nightingale’s appear-|sions of the Church Missionary Society, Wes- 
ance, which, coming from the source whence it|leyans, and our Southern Baptists have been 
did, was the extreme of intended compliment | established here. Of the Church Mission there 
and interest. The paper observed that, “ her| are two chapels, one under a native minister with 
toilet was charming; and she was almost as|300 communicants, and 200 candidates for bap- 
graceful as a Parisienne.” tism. The Wesleyans have one chapel well at- 
(To be concluded.) tended. The Baptists havea Liberian minister, 
but how much he had accomplished I was not 
informed. About 100 miles north of Lagos, is 





























From the Colonization Herald. 








CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN AFRICA. 











About fifty years since, missions were com- 
menced on the dark and long-plundered shores 
of Africa. Now, there are there about five hun- 
dred missionaries, one thousand native helpers, 
fifty thousand church members, and thirty-five 
thousand children in mission schools. What 
may not be done with the advantages now ob- 
tained, within the next twenty-five years? The 
slave trade has been almost entirely suppressed 
along the west coast for two thousand miles. 
British steamers are beginning to plow the Afri- 
can rivers and to open upa lucrative trade, which 
is stimulating industry and turning the attention 
of the natives to the arts of civilized life. 

In this connection the subjoined extracts from 
a recent letter of Bishop Payne will be found 
interesting :— 

For myself, I do profess that my own zeal and 
emulation—godly 1 would hope—have been ex- 
cited by what I have been witnessing and read- 
ing during this present voyage. At Cape Coast 
Castle, on the Gold Coast, I found the Wesleyans 
had extended their operations along some 500 
miles of the Coast, and had gathered into the 
Christian fold about two thousand natives. On 
the river Gaboon, 40 miles above the Equator, 
and the island of Corisco, about the same dis- 






























































































































Abeokuta, with whose interesting history you are 
doubtless acquainted. 
commenced here many years before those at 


Missionary operations, 


Lagos, have had, and still have God’s evident 
blessing. In three churches, one under a native 
minister, the Church Missionaries have an aggre- 
gate of 600 communicants, and 400 candidates. 
The Wesleyans have again a chapel well attend- 
ed. Beyond Abeokuta, north and east, the 
church missionaries and Baptists have opened 
several stations. One of these, Omobosa, is 
within 5 days of Rabba, on the Niger (Kivara.) 
Abeokuta, commercially, is flourishing. Besides 
large quantities of the best palm oil, it is now 
making and exporting cotton, 700 bales having 
been shipped at Lagos the past season, by the 
steamers stopping monthly there. 

While missionaries are advancing in this di- 
rection towards the banks of the Kivara, British 
enterprise is reaching its head waters. A steamer 
sent up several months ago was anchored just 
above Rabba, but the officers and crew, encamp- 
ing on the banks of the river, despatched one of 
their number, Lieut. May, to England, to pro- 
cure another steamer. He reached Lagos via 
Abeokuta, just before my visit to the former 
place, in safety, and proceeded to England. The 
object of the expedition (acting on Dr. Barth’s 
suggestions) is to visit and make a treaty with 
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the Sultan of Sokotu. Samuel Crowther, Yoraba, 
native, Church of England minister, is with the 
expedition making vocabularies and preparing 

rimary books for coming missions! While at 
Bierra Leone are the native ministers and teach- 
ers and colonists, ready to stud the Niger from 
its mouth to the head waters of the Benewe, 
with mission stations and colonies! These are 
the Lord’s doings; let us rejoice and work too. 
Task your aid in our effort to extend operations, 
until we shake hands with our brethren who 
precede us, on the banks of the Niger. Thither 
our Captain calls us. Yours, &c. 


JOHN PAYNE. 





THE STORY OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
(Concluded from page 750.) 


Leaving the Eddystone, after our long tarry- 
ing on the foamy reef, we propose to take flight 
for the east coast of Scotland. We will alight 
upon a rock which, during the neap-tides, is 
scarcely uncovered even at low water, whose 
shelves are resorted to by huge seals fora haleyon 
sleep, and over whose crest, at high water, the 
cod is caught by the Forfar fishermen. We bend 
our ear to catch the echoes of the past, and we 
hear the fitful ringing of a bell, clanging sharp 
and shrill, or slow and mellow upon the blast. 
We are on the Bell Rock. It is twelve miles 
out from the nearest land; but the abbot and 
monks of Aberbrothwick have been there, and 
have fixed a float upon the roc’ with a bell at- 
tached to it, which swings and sways to the 
waves, tolling the knell of the mariner, or ring- 
ing a kindly warning. Since the distant days of 
the monks and their bell, two attempts had been 
made to raise a wooden beacon on the rocks; but 
on each occasion it had been swept away by the 
indignant sea. However, the suggestion of Mr. 
Robert Stevenson, Engineer of the Lighthouse 
Board, that a tower of stone should be raised on 
the reef, was at length adopted. 

This was a most formidable undertaking; for 
the rock was covered to the depth of twelve feet 
by the tide, and at every spring tide was liable 
to be buried by sixteen feet of water! On the 
17th of August, 1807, Mr. Stevenson landed 
on the rock, and commenced his labor by pre- 
paring it to sustain a temporary pyramid of wood, 
on which a barrack for the protection of the 
workmen was to be reared. This was a most 
critical part of the business: two or three hours 
were considered a good spell of labor; for as 
soon as the flood-tide began to swell up the sides 
of the rock, the workmen had to gather up 
their tools and take refuge in the boats. So 
precious was time, that even at night, when the 
state of the tide favored the work, the little 
band of devoted men might be seen laboring hard 
on this one point of rock, illuminated by the 


fitful glimmer of torches, amidst the dark waste 
of waters. 
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Amongst the long list of perils and of provi- 
dential deliverances which mark the rise of the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse, there was one gracious 
interposition of the good hand of God which 
stands out prominently from the rest. The at- 
tendant vessel, the ‘‘Smeaton,” which was an- 
chored at some distance, was observed to have 
broken from her moorings, and to be drifting 
hopelessly away from the rock. At the same 
moment, the tide, crested by rude waves, was 
found to be rising upon the engineer and his 
thirty-one men! Soon would the rock be sub- 
merged with its cluster of helpless tenants. The 
men gathered together iv dead silence, their 
eyes fixed upon the face of their chief. He was 
about to address them, but he found that all 
power of speech had left his parched mouth and 
throat in that moment of agony. Suddenly, 
some one exclaimed, “‘ A boat, a boat!” It wasa 
large pilot-boat that had been riding leisurely 
upon the swell at some distance from the belea- 
guered rock. But the practised eye of the good 
pilot had read the true position of affairs, from 
observing the “Smeaton” drifting away to the 
shore; and a joyful deliverance was the result. 
Who does not see in this story the analogy with 
a greater danger to every unpardoned sinner— 
a more hopeless drifting away of all human hopes 
—a more certain rising of a deeper and stronger 
tide—a more speechless agony—and then, a 
gracious ark of safety, a strong Deliverer? “It 
is 1, be not afraid.” 

All preparations having been made, and all 
discouragements surmounted, the first stone of 
the sea-tower was laid on the Bell Rock on the 
10th of July, 1808, sixteen feet, be it be re- 
membered, under the surface of the sea at high 
water of the spring tides; and when the second 
season closed, some five or six feet of building 
were entrusted to the forbearance of the winter 
waves. Qn the following season, the storms 
were found to have dealt gently with these bold 
begiunings of man’s enterprise; and when the 
third season closed, thirty feet of solid masonry 
had crept up above the waters. The fourth sea- 
son’s operations completed the stone-work of the 
tower; and on the night of the lst of February, 
1811, a beautiful revolving star of alternately 
red and white lights shone over the sea from 
a tower 100 feet in height. This effect is pro- 
duced by the revolution of a frame-work bearing 
sixteen argand lamps in the foci of paraboloidal 
mirrors, whose alternate faces have shades of red 
glass before the reflectors. The machinery which 
causes these beautiful alternations of red and 
white lights also performs the cheerful duty of 
ringing two great bells, whose voices pierce the 
shadows of night even when the revolving star 
is dimmed by mists and fogs. Thus, at the cost 
of more than £61,000, the Bell Rock reclaims 
|its right to bear its ancient name. 

One wore lighthouse story, and we have done 
‘Twelve miles W. S. W. of the seaward point of 
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the island of Tyree, which lies off the coast of 
Argyleshire, there isa group of nearly submerged 
rocks, which have been terrible to the seamen 
of many past centuries, under the name of 


on its pillars, and the spurting of water through 
| the seams of the doors and windows.” 


REVIEW. 


the sea over the roof, the rocking of the house 


In the meantime the magnificent tower was 


Skerryvore. When a storm had swept the west’ rising to its full height, its strength tested by 
coast of Scotland, an expedition to Skerryvore | storms as it grew upward to an elevation of 138 
was always made by the islanders of Tyree in| feet 6 inches. This finishing stage of its growth 
search of the sad spoils which they were sure to | was attained in its fifth season. It is 42 feet in 
find upon or around it; and richly was the little ' diameter at its base, and 16 feet at the summit. 
fleet laden with wreck, on their homeward voy- | It contains a mass of stone-work of about 58,580 
age. The readers of Sir Walter Scott’s Life are} cubic feet—more than double that of the Bell 
acquainted with the striking description of his | Rock, and scarcely short of five times more than 
visit to these wild rocks, in company with the|that of the Eddystone. Its light, which is a re- 
commissioners of the northern lighthouses, in| volving one,. reaching its brightest state once 
the year 1814. The difficulty of landing on a)every minute, may be recognised ata distance 
surface which is polished smooth as glass by the | of eighteen miles around; and its mode of light- 
perpetual friction of Atlantic waves, is excessive. |ing belongs to the first order of dioptric lights, 
Of all the rocks scattered over an area of nearly | in the beautiful system of Fresnel. The cost of 
eight miles in extent, one only offers sufficient | this magnificent work, including all the needful 
stand-point for the base of a lighthouse, and | expenses, such as the attendant steam- vessel, the 
even this is so restricted that there are but few | harbor at Hynish, etc., was about £87,000. Its 
feet to spare. Therock is compact gneiss, smooth, | great height was an essential element, in conse- 
hard and impracticable. The work of planning! quence of the widely scattered distances of the 
and raising the projected tower was entrusted to, many outlying rocks. We may mention that its 
Alan Stevenson, the distinguished son of the suc- | form is hyperbolic, the first twenty-six feet being 
cessful engineer of the Bell Rock. solid. 

This grand undertaking was commenced in| Alan Stevenson thankfully records that during 
the summer of 1838, by erecting a wooden bar-|the six successive seasons of his anxious labor, 
rack for the shelter of the workmen. Ain the midst of privations and in the face of 
treacherous refuge it would have proved ; for on | storms, with the daily perils of landing on a 
a wild night in November a storm arose which |surf-beaten rock which was polished smooth as 





left upon the rock no trace of a whole season’s | glass, with the perpetual risks to which they 


work, but a few twisted and broken stanchions, | were exposed from the blasting of the splintery 
and a part of a beam lashed into ribbons by the | gneiss in the heart of their little islet, from 
waves. Through God’s preventing mercy, the | which they had neither escape nor shelter, not a 
gallant chief and his brave bund had not yet|single accident occurred to either life or limb! 
taken up their precarious abode in the barrack, | He sums up his most interesting narrative in 
but were living on board a vessel which rode at|these words:—“ Our remarkable preservation 
moorings a short distance from the rock. A.| was viewed, even by many of the most thought- 
more successful attempt was afterwards made to | less, as, in a peculiar manner, the gracious work 


provide a shelter for the men, more stable than 
that of the tossed vessel. This last edifice of 
wood was so well contrived that it survived the 
shock of wind and waves for years. There, 
nested aloft in his strange abode, which was 
lifted on a frame-work of spars forty feet above 
the wave-beaten rock, dwelt the intrepid engineer 
and his thirty men, season after season, availing 
themselves of every opportunity for pursuing 
their important work, but often forced by stress 
of weather into wearisome inactivity. Some- 
times for weeks together there was an anxious 
look-out over the angry sea, for the arrival of 
the needful supplies from the distant shore. 
“For miles around,” writes Mr. Stevenson, 
‘‘nothing could be seen but white foaming 
breakers, and nothing heard but howling winds 
and lashing waves. At such seasons, much of 
our time wes spent in bed; for there alone we 
had effectual shelter from the winds and the 
spray, which searched every cranny in the walls 
of our barrack. Our slumbers, too, were at times 
fearfally interrupted by the sudden pouring of 


of Him by whom the ‘very hairs of our heads 


lare all numbered.’”’ 


But the exhaustion resulting from perpetual 
toil and protracted anxiety was so great that 
sleep used to seize irresistibly upon each member 
of the group as soon as he sat down; nay, the 
wearied hand was often arrested on its way with 
a morsel to the mouth, and the pen in the en- 
gineer’s hand was frequently transfixed in the 
middle of a word. In conversation, we have 
heard Mr. Stevenson make some very teaching 
remarks with regard to the beneficent economy of 
the Sabbath, in subservience to its far higher 
sanction as a portion of time divinely allotted to 
the service and glory of God. He says that, as 
the work in which he was engaged was em- 
phatically a work of mercy, and as time was of 
so great moment, he had supposed that his duty 
called on him to forego the repose of the Sab- 
bath, and to make the day of rest a day of labor. 
But experience convinced him that there was an 
actual loss of power in this arrangement, which 
eventually caused a loss of time also. So that, 
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even on the low ground of policy and economy, | 
he was persuaded that man is an indefinite | 
gainer by the blessed institution of the Sabbath. | 
With this striking lesson, we take leave of our 
subject.— Leisure Hour. 


THE GERMANS IN MISSOURI. 


A correspondent from Missouri, writing to a 
paper, says :— 

“The German element in the population of 
Missouri is becoming now a most important one 
in determining the destinies of the State. The 
German shopkeeper, mechanic and merchant are 
crowding one part of St. Louis, and already form 
a population of nearly 75,000. The German 
peasant vine-dressers and farmers are settling all 
over th> hill-sides and beautiful valleys of the in- 
terior, which the American pioneer had neglected 
for the rich river bottoms. Villages spring up 
where one hears no language, day after day, but 
the language of old Fatherland. German Judges 
of the Peace are appointed in some of the coun- 
ties, newspapers are published, laws printed, no- 
tices posted, and school books issued—all in this 
foreign tongue. The best agriculture of the 
country is falling into the hands of this busy, 
thorough people. Slavery melts away before the 
free Teutonic industry. The slave-holders find 
themselves competed with in the market, under- 
sold and outstripped in the yield of arable land. 
They sell their worn out fields to these intrusive 


foreigners, and emigrate with their negroes in 
disgust to Texas. Besides, as a German well 
explained to me, the slave is becoming too ex- 


pensive an instrument of labor. A healthy 
negro man costs now in Missouri some $1,200. 
Capital is worth here at least 10 per cent., so 
that his cost to the owner, without reckoning in 
all the expenses of his food, clothing, medicine 
and shelter, is $120 per annum. ‘Then there 
must be added to this the cost of his absent or sick 
days, his ‘‘sulkiness,” (which is, you know, a dis- 
ease in the medical books,) his tendency to the 
“drapeto mania,” (to run away,) and his general 
disposition to shirk or do badly work in which 
he has no interest. Now, against all these ex- 
penses and annoyances, the sum of $100 will 
procure the services for the year to the new 
settler of a free, intelligent, efficient, careful 
German laborer, who takes care of himself and 
has no sulks. 


TO THE AFFLICTED. 


There is a source of holy joy, 
Of pure and calm delight, 
Amid affliction’s dreariest hour, 

And sorrow’s darkest night ; 


When in the heart’s deep solitude, 
Away from earth we steal, 

And with a pious confidence, : 
Before our Father kneel. | 
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We need not mourn how hard our lot, 
Or that our wandering here, 

O’er life’s dark wilderness of woe, 
Is comfortless and drear. 


Look upward, in the hours of grief ; 
To God direct thy cry; 

A present help in trouble He— 
A friend forever nigh. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE ALPINE CROSS. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Benighted once where Alpize storms 
Have buried hosts of martial forms, 
Halting with fear, benumbed with cold, 
While swift the avalanches rolled, 
Shouted our guide, with quivering breath, 
“ The path is lost!—to move is death.” 


The savage snow-cliffs seemed to frown, 
The howling winds came fiercer down; 
Shrouded in such a dismal scene, 

No mortal aid whereon to lean, 

Think you what music ’twas to hear, 

“T see the Cross !—our way is clear !” 


We looked, and there, amid the snows, 
A simple cross of wood uprose ; 

Firm in the tempest’s awful wrath 

It stood. to guide the traveller’s path, 
And point to where the valley lies, 
Serene beneath the summer skies. 


One dear companion of that night 

Has passed away from mortal sight ;— 
He reached his home to droop and fade, 
And sleep within his native glade; 

But as his fluttering hand I took, 
Before he gave his farewell look, 

He whispered from his bed of pain, 
“The Alpine Cross I see again!” 

Then, smiling, sank to endless rest 
Upon his weeping mother’s breast. 


Reading in the “ Review” last week “ The Story of 
Lighthouses,” brought to my remembrance a little 
volume of poems written by P. M. James of Manches- 
ter, England, and printed for private distribution 
among his friends. I transcribe “The Beacon,”’ from 
a copy presented by the author to me when on a visit 
at his beautiful home. 

N. Y., 7th mo. 26th, 1858. 


THE BEACON. 
BY P. M. JAMES. 


The scene was more beautifal far to mine eye 
Than if day in its pride bad arrayed it; 

The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure arch’d sky 
Look’d pure as the spirit that made it. 

The murmur rose soft as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy wave’s playful motion, 

From the dim distant isle till the beacon-fire blazed, 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 


No longer the joy of the sailor boy’s breast, 
Was heard in his wildly breathed numbers; 

The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers. 

One moment I gazed from the hill’s gentle slope, 
(All hushed was the billow’s commotion,) 

And thought that the beacon look’d lovely as hope, 
Thatstar of life’s tremulous ocean. 


The time is long past and the scene is afar, 
Yet when my head rests on its pillow, 

Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow. 
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In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, | 
And death stills the heart’s last emotion, 


O, then may the seraph of mercy arise, 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean! 


Cuiva.—A report has been received that the Chinese 
fort at the mouth of the Peiho, and 138 guns, had 
been captured by the allies, with small loss to the 
latter. The allied forces commenced advancing up 
the river. An ineffectual attempt had been made to 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. rout the Chinese near Canton, and the English mer- 

ForeiGn InTeu1LiGENcx.—Liverpool dates to the 24th | Chants had gone on board a war steamer. 
ult. have been received. npia.—Gwalior had been re-taken by the British 

Engianp.—The bill for the government of New | forces. j . - 
Caledonia passed the House of Commons on the 20th.| SoutH America.—A decimal system of weights and 
A xesolution was offered declaring that the privileges ; measures has been established in Chili. Bolivia is 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, about to expire, ought | represented to be in a very disturbed state, and 
not to be renewed, that the validity of the rights | Linares, the President, to be acting iu a very tyranni- 
claimed by the company under its charter ought to cal manner. Citizens have been flogged and impris- 
be determined by process of law, and that so much of 


the territory hitherto held by it as may be needed for 
colonization, ought to be resumed by the government; 
but after much discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 
A bill providing for the purification of the Thames, 
and for a new arrangement for the drainage of London, 
the government to guarantee a loan of £3,000,000, for 
the purpose, passed second reading. 

The bill for admitting Jews to Parliament, and the 
India bill, have passed both Houses. In the course of | 
debate, Disraeli gave notice that the government was 
preparing a plan for submission to America, on the 
subject of visiting suspected slavers, which it was be- 
lieved would be satisfactory, and accomplish the ob- 
ject in view. 

The Eastern Steam Company’s report states that 
the efforts to raise, by the grant of terminable annui- | 
ties, the amount required for completing the steamer 
Great Eastern, have aot been successful. Pressing 
liabilities, amounting to about $300,000, must be | 
met; and the directors propose, if the necessary 
capital cannot be obtained by issuing preference 
shares on more favorable terms than formerly, to pro- 
mote the formation of a new company, to whom the |! 
ship may be sold. 

The Niagara and Agamemnon were off the south- 
west coast of Ireland on the 18th, with the Atlantic 
cable. The weather on the ocean during the subse- | 
quent two wecks is reported favorable, but we have | 
no later accounts from the ships. 

The prospects of the wheat crop in England were | 
promising. 








France.—Queen Victoria’s proposed visit to Cher- | 
bourg is for the purpose of witnessing the inaugura- 
tion of extensive fortifications at that port, commenced 
by Napoleon I., and but just completed. 

The accounts of the silk crop in the south of France 


were favorable. The grain harvest was in progress, | — 


and a fall in bread-stuffs was anticipated. Trade | 


was improving throughout the country. | 

Iraty.—A letter from Cagliari announces the ar- | 
rival there of the British steamer Elba, from the coast | 
of Africa, having on board two electric cables which | 
were lost two years since in the attempt to lay them | 
between Cape Spartivento, on the island of Sardinia, | 
and Bona, on the coast of Tunis 

Turxey.--Another sanguinary collision was said | 
to have occurred between the Christian population of | 
Bosnia and the Turks, caused by the tyranny of the | 
fanatical Beys, who had declared themselves ready to | 
take arms against the Sultan, rather than suffer any | 
compromise to be made with the Christians. The | 
Mohammedans were also reported to be driving the 
Christians from Candia. 

The Ottoman government, besides promising to pun- | 
ish the authors of the massacre at Jeddah, has offered, | 
it is said, the sum of 150,000 francs to the families of 
the English and French consuls who were killed. 
England and France were stated to be taking measures 
in concert against Jeddah, and the Sultan had dis- 
patched a commissioner thither, invested with power 
of life and death. : 
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oned for manifesting a preference for the former 
executive, many have been banished, and others are 
leaving the country. 


CenTRaL AmeERicaA.—The treaty negotiated by the 
Nicaraguan Minister Yrissari with Secretary Cass, hag 
been ratified by the government of Nicaragua, with 
some amendments, and Gen. Jerez has been appoint- 
ed as Minister to our government, to settle matters 
connected therewith. The agents of Vanderbilt have 
failed to secure the grant relative to the Transit route 
which was reported to have been promised some time 
since. Nicaragua has issued a decree in favor of the 
cultivators of coffee in that State, exempting them 
from military service in time of peace, from direct 
taxes and tithes, and from duties on goods imported 
Honduras, in 
reply to the circular of Nicaragua, has expressed a 
willingness to join in any measures calculated to se- 
cure the safety and stability of the Central American 
republics. 


Canapa.—The House of Assembly has annulled the 
decision of the Home government’ making Ottawa Ci'y 


the capital. The Canadian Ministry resigned in con- 
sequence. 


Domestic.—At the last accounts from Utah, on the 
3d ult., Gen. Johnston had passed through Salt Lake 
City with the army, which had encamped temporarily 


a few miles beyond. It was to remove in a few days 
to Cedar Valley, about 45 miles from Salt Lake City. 
where barracks, &c., were to be erected, the situation 
being thought a good one from which to command 
principal settlements. Grass was scarce, how- 
ever, for large herds, and the animals not needed for 
the camp were to be sent back to Fort Leavenworth. 
The Mormons were returning to their homes, which 
they had left in anticipation of the approach of the 


The President has appointed an agent to proceed 
to Frazer river, and make the proper representations 
to the citizens of the United States now there, with a 
view of preventing any outbreaks or collision with 
the local authorities; being satisfied, from official 
and other sources, that a liberal policy will be pur- 
sued towards them by the government. 


The Supreme Court of California has decided the 
“Sunday Law” of that State to be unconstitutiona! 
and the prosecutions commenced under it have there- 
fore been abandoned. The emigration to Frazer river 
cont'nues, and nearly 25,000 persons were supposed 
to have leit the State for that region, previous to the 
beginning of last month. The result was a percepti- 
ble lack of laborers, both in the mining region and 
elsewhere, and wages had risen 25 per cent. since the 
excitement commenced. A fire at Oroville, on the 
2d ult, destroyed 100 houses in the Chinese part of 
the town. 

On the morning of the 24th ult., the thermometer 
on the summit of Mount Washington, N. H., stood at 

The mountain tops were white with snow, and 


the pools of water among the rocks were crusted with 
ice. 





